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372 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
THE PROBLEM OF A FAIR WAGE. 

FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 

TV/TOST persons are agreed that there is such a thing as 
■*■■*■ a fair price, and, therefore, a fair wage. Otherwise 
such opprobrious epithets as profiteer, and a score of others 
on men's tongues every day, are mere sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. If you doubt whether any meaning 
really lies behind these much-used terms, try the simple 
experiment of telling a considerable number of persons 
some variant of that ancient tale, Jacob's bargain with 
Esau; such a variant as, for example, the following story: 
During a famine in the seventeenth century, a wealthy 
nobleman was the only man in a certain district who had 
food for sale. A peasant who owned a comfortable prop- 
erty went to the nobleman to purchase a supply of food; 
the latter refused to part with any, except at the price of 
the man's house and land and an agreement to serve the 
nobleman one-sixth of his time for the rest of his lif e without 
compensation. The peasant had no other course open to 
him than to accept. On inquiring what your auditors 
think of this little transaction, you will find that the great 
majority condemn it as a piece of outrageous oppression; 
while the few who excuse it do so on the ground that 
the nobleman was simply carrying out consistently, in 
an exceptional case, those principles of business deal- 
ings which are necessary if the needs of society are to be 
supplied. 

If, in addition, you attempt to discover what, in the 
opinion of the community about you, constitutes a fair 
wage, you will discover that the majority of people regard 
a wage as fair when it represents in some sense the return 
to the worker of the equivalent of his work. This is also 
the view of a great number of special students of ethics. 
This equivalent, some will hold, ought to be measured in 
terms of the sacrifice of inclination on the part of the server 
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— what in every-day life would perhaps be called his effort, 
what in economic theory would be called the "real costs" 
to him. Other persons, on the contrary, will hold that the 
equivalent ought to be measured in terms not of effort 
put forth, but of results attained. Every man, they would 
claim, ought to receive the fruits of his labor. 

Certain writers, without attempting to distinguish clearly 
between these two very different standards of equivalence, 
attack this entire view by asserting that it sets a problem 
which our society is incapable of solving. "The story of 
modern economics," writes Professor Overstreet, "is the 
story of rent, that is, of unearned surplus due to scarcity 
conditions of one sort or another. ... So subtle and 
devious are the ways of unearned surplus that society has 
as yet not been able to invent means for their complete 
detection and elimination." Equally pervasive, as others 
have shown, is the play of mere chance in contemporary 
business life. The situation is made still more confused, 
it is pointed out, by the fact that in the modern world all 
work is co-operative, while no devices exist for determining 
in any given instance how great is the share of the individual 
worker in the completed product. 1 

These arguments seem to me impressive, and the con- 
clusions to which they lead true enough as far as they go. 
But they do not appear to me to penetrate to the heart of 
the matter. For if there exists a fundamental obligation 
to reward every man by returning to him the equivalent 
of his labor, then there lies upon society a solemn obliga- 
tion to determine this amount as accurately as possible, 
and to distribute its goods in accordance with this standard 
as nearly as practicable. Everyone will, of course, admit 

1 See in this journal H. A. Overstreet, The Changing Conception of Property, 
Vol. 25, p. 165; and A. K. Rogers, The Principle of Distributive Justice, Vol. 
28, p. 143. The rdle of chance in the economic world is presented in detail 
by Adolf Wagner in Grundlegung der politischen Oekonomie, Vol. 1, p. 384 
(3d ed.). The "classical economists" believed that the share of the worker 
in the completed product determined his share of the return, so that the latter 
could be used as an index of the former. This position is now generally 
abandoned. 
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that the absolutely impossible is not obligatory. We 
shall presumably never be bound to send missionaries to 
Mars, even though some successor of Lowell should one 
day demonstrate indubitably that the inhabitants of that 
unfortunate planet are in serious need of our ministrations. 
But this obvious consideration does not excuse us from 
realizing the moral ideal to the extent of our ability. Nor, 
provided our ideal is really entitled to the name of a moral 
ideal, does it justify us in turning our backs upon it as 
soon as its realization threatens to be inconvenient. You 
cannot play fast and loose with the authority of a moral 
standard in this fashion, any more than you can serve God 
and Mammon. To be sure we permit exceptions to such 
general rules as those forbidding unveracity and breach of 
contract when they conflict unmistakably with the require- 
ments of social welfare. But such permission can be justi- 
fied only on the ground that these rules are derivative in 
the first place, and that since they draw their life from an 
ideal of social well-being they must accept the limitations 
of their applicability from the same source. No such 
position is attributed to the principle of equivalence in the 
writings before us. It is supposed to be not a corollary 
drawn from a consideration of the conditions of social 
welfare, but rather an independent and apparently self- 
evident maxim. The laws of economic justice, like those 
of veracity and fidelity to promises, either derive their 
validity from the demands of social welfare or they do not. 
If not, then considerations of social harm are irrelevant, 
and we are bound to cry: "Let justice rule though the 
heavens fall." If, on the other hand, they derive all their 
meaning and authority from their relation to social good, 
let us by all means start from this conception, and, without 
wandering off into by-paths, follow its lead. 

These ideals of equivalence, then, must be examined on 
their merits. To this task we accordingly turn our atten- 
tion. 

As we have seen, the principle of equivalence has two 
forms. The first asserts that the amount of sacrifice A 
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makes for B should be equaled by the amount of sacrifice 
B makes for A in return. In determining this amount we 
must include not merely the time involved, but also the 
amount of distaste felt for the work, and with it the amount 
of effort required to put through the job. The inclusion of 
the second factor raises many complicated and perplexing 
questions. Ignoring them, however, for the sake of brev- 
ity, the principle in question would work out in a simple 
case as follows : A and B have neighboring cherry orchards, 
the one with fruit that matures early in the season, the 
other with fruit that matures later. A, let us say, is through 
native endowment very quick in his movements. His 
mind works automatically in such a manner that, in 
stripping a tree, he does not make a single unnecessary 
motion. B, on the other hand, is far less efficient than A 
in both respects. With equal effort, therefore, A can pick 
25 per cent more cherries in a given time than B. Accord- 
ing to the principle under examination, however, differences 
in native ability are entirely irrelevant. All that counts 
is the will to serve. Therefore, if A and B are to help 
each other in the cherry harvest and A works fifty hours 
for B, B ought to work fifty hours for A in return. This 
assumes, of course, that both work with the same diligence. 
Where this principle is laid down as self-evident and 
ultimate, the reason may be that in some way the problem 
is assimilated to that of the claims of gratitude. It is 
natural to feel — I do not assert that reflection will justify 
this feeling — that if you make a given sacrifice for my 
benefit, I ought sooner or later to make a sacrifice for you 
similar in amount. Certainly if I refuse to do so I write 
myself down as your moral inferior — as one unwilling to 
do for another what he is willing to do for me. But what- 
ever may be said for this method of measuring the claims 
of justice in the case of a disinterested service, it is only by 
a confusion of mind that we can suppose it to have anything 
to do with the economic problem before us. For the es- 
sence of the fair-wage problem is that the determination 
of its amount is independent of any question of motives, 
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whereas gratitude derives its claim precisely from the 
disinterestedness of the service. I do not here enter upon 
the hackneyed theme of the relation of the economic man 
to the real man. The point with regard to a wage is that 
it is due when the work has been done, regardless of the 
motives of the worker. The casuistry of gratitude, there- 
fore, deals with an entirely different problem from that of 
the fair wage. The attraction which this solution seems 
to possess for certain minds is thus due to a fundamental 
misapprehension of the facts of the case. 

But perhaps it may be maintained that a return of 
sacrifice for sacrifice is demanded by the spirit of fairness, 
whatever the motives of the server. A proper self-respect, 
it may be claimed, would not permit a person to accept a 
service from another (at least under ordinary circum- 
stances), except as he, in turn, could repay it with an equal 
sacrifice. This principle, doubtless, has a very considerable 
range of application in the extra-economic relations of men, 
and may have had some significance in the economic rela- 
tions of farmers a hundred years ago. But it has little or 
no bearing upon the problems presented by the economic 
system of to-day. In the first place, according to the view 
under examination, the return is due because of some 
sacrifice of inclination which A has made in the service of 
B. But suppose A, in performing an economic service for 
B, has made no sacrifice of inclination whatever; suppose 
rather, he has positively enjoyed his work. An expert 
bookkeeper once said to me: "If it were not for the fact 
that I have got to have a salary with which to support 
myself and my family, I would keep books for nothing, 
provided I could not get any pay for doing it." This type 
of man is far from rare, outside of factories, or at least was 
not rare in 1913. And whether rare or not, his case pre- 
sents the ethical problem of distribution, stripped of all 
unessentials. If you try to meet it by urging that the 
employer would be bound to pay such a man because of the 
value of the services to himself, then you have completely 
shifted your ground. You are now proposing to administer 
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the economic system on the basis of value to the served, a 
system which would involve a man giving up everything 
he had in the world to. one who, with perhaps practically 
no effort, had saved his child or himself from drowning. 
Now the essential fact is that the bookkeeper and his 
family must live. If then, he does his best for society 
through a good day's work he cannot be charged with 
swindling his employer by taking a salary, merely because 
he happens to enjoy the work for which he is paid. Other- 
wise his only chance to remain an honest man (and support 
himself at the same time) is to take a position where he 
hates the work. This entire point of view, then, has no 
relationship with the problems of modern economic society. 
We must start with the fact that every man who is willing 
to do a fair day's work is entitled to live; that to live he 
must have an income; and that this income cannot be and 
ought not to be determined primarily by the extent to 
which, in working, he sacrifices his inclinations, so that 
where the disinclination is zero, the income also might 
properly drop to zero. 

The second form of the theory of equivalence is the one 
which, it seems to me, represents for the most part the 
plain man's view, though upon the moralists of our genera- 
tion it perhaps exerts less influence than that just examined. 
According to this second view, the equivalent must be 
measured in terms of results. The server ought to receive 
the product, or rather the equivalent of the product, of his 
labor. For example, the cherry pickers of unequal ability 
should exchange on the basis of quart picked for quart 
picked. Every worker ought in fairness to enjoy all the 
advantages of his own intellectual, volitional, and physical 
qualities, together with (according to many adherents of 
this view) the advantages that come to him from the play 
of chance in economic society. 

This phrase, "the equivalent of the results of one's 
labor," is in most of its applications about as ambiguous 
and slippery as any that ethics is called upon to analyze. 
I do not, however, intend to spend time upon any such 
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enterprise. For there lies at the basis of all the possible 
interpretations of the principle in which it is incorporated 
a certain assumption, and if the assumption is false the 
whole structure collapses. This assumption is that out- 
side of the circle of family relationship, and possibly that of 
friendship, no human being owes to another any form of 
service, except perhaps such as call for no serious sacrifice. 
Locke states the basal conception with admirable clear- 
ness. "Every man," he writes, "has a property in his 
own person; this nobody has any right to but himself. 
The labor of his body and the work of his hands we may 
say are properly his." 2 The conclusion from these pre- 
mises can only read: "Every man has an absolute right 
to the fruits of his labor." 

It may be worth while to discover how this principle 
works out in practice by examining a particular case. Let 
us in imagination flee to that favorite refuge of the econo- 
mist, Robinson Crusoe's island. Let us, however, suppose 
that two sailors, instead of one, have escaped from the 
wreck, and that in escaping one has been so seriously 
injured as to be permanently crippled. He can, we will 
assume, do a certain amount of work; but with his best 
efforts the fruits of his labor will still be small. What then 
is the principle of division which Robinson Crusoe ought 
to employ? According to Locke, Crusoe has no obligations 
whatever to serve his companion. Each is entitled to the 
results of the labor of his body and the work of his hands; 
and a fair division is one made on this basis. If, therefore, 
they contribute to their common stock of goods in the 
ratio of ten to one, these goods ought to be divided on a 
ten to one basis. 

Now it is the professed view of most contemporary 
moralists, as it is the nominal doctrine of the Christian 
church, that this conception of obligation is through and 
through false. We have, indeed, the right of self-defense 
as against the parasites that would suck up like a sponge 

2 Second Treatise of Government, ch. V. 
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all that we have to give and would then ask for more. 
But assuming equal willingness on the part of all others to 
do their best, my duty is to do my best also for those who 
are within the range of my actions. This view is, indeed, 
far from being universally accepted in the society in which 
we live. Many men, perhaps most men, are — speaking 
broadly — still in the stage of morality represented by 
Locke's dictum. "I ought not to injure others, but the 
world has no claim upon my services," is for them the sum 
total of the dictates of the moral law. 

In view of this situation it seems necessary to show that 
the distinction between serving others and refraining from 
injury, upon which the popular conception of the limits of 
obligation rests, is at bottom an arbitrary one. This can 
perhaps best be done by studying the problem in the 
concrete. Macbeth, not satisfied with being second in 
power and dignity in the state, aspires to the solitary emi- 
nence of the kingly office. He, therefore, murders his king 
and forces a passage to the empty throne. William of 
Orange (in Dumas' version of the incident as told in La 
tulipe noire) stands by and refuses to intervene while an 
ignorant mob, drunk with suspicion and rage, kill his 
chief rivals, the brothers De Witt. A few words from him 
would calm and disperse the mob. But he coldly watches 
the tragedy, deaf to the entreaties of his secretary. 

If we compare William's inaction with the deed of a 
murderer such as Macbeth, what real moral difference do 
we find? In essence, none whatever. Each was deter- 
mined in his course by the same motive — ambition to be 
the head of the state. Each was willing to go to the same 
lengths to attain his ends, to crawl over the dead bodies of 
those who stood between self and the goal set by ambition. 
One served himself by means of a dagger; the other allowed 
himself to be served by a torrent of human ignorance and 
fury which swept his rivals to destruction. In the court 
of morality the action of Macbeth and the inaction of 
William of Orange are on precisely the same level because 
they are due to precisely the same spirit. This is clearly 
Vol. XXX.— No. 4 3 
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recognized by the Dutch historian, Professor Blok, who,, 
in his History of the People of the Netherlands, says that 
(in contradiction to Dumas' version of the story) "the 
Prince was absent and therefore not responsible." 

This conclusion must not be misunderstood. There are 
cases where overt action is worse than inaction. One man 
reduces a helpless family to beggary by theft; the other 
man knowingly permits this same family to starve. The. 
world rightly judges the first man to be worse than the 
second. There are at least two reasons why this sentence 
is justified. In the first place the responsibility of the 
first man for the situation of the family is undivided and 
inescapable. The second man, on the other hand, may 
argue with plausibility that the obligation to help the 
starving family rests no more upon him than upon any 
other member of the community. In the second place 
the thief wrongs two parties, the family who are his im- 
mediate victims, and the community as a whole, through 
his attack upon the institution of property. The second 
man, on the other hand, wrongs by his inaction, at most, 
the family itself. Such presumption as his hardness of 
heart creates, namely, that every one will have to look out 
for his own economic welfare, while of course not called 
for in this instance, is nevertheless on the whole salutary 
rather than otherwise. 

No such excuses can be offered for the Prince of Orange 
in Dumas' novel. He was the only man in Holland who 
could have dispersed the mob, and he knew it. The in- 
direct, remote effects, if the inner history of these events 
ever became known, were such as were calculated to kill 
patriotism at birth. That a man should be perfectly 
acquainted with the services and sacrifices of these 
heroic patriots, and then allow them to be done to death 
by an ignorant mob because he wanted the power they had 
wielded — the knowledge of such a damning fact would 
tend to undermine alike love of country and faith in the 
human race. 

If the preceding analysis is correct, positive service is> 
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in essence, precisely as binding as the refraining from injury. 
This means that every man owes the world the best services 
of which he is capable, regardless of what he may expect 
to get out of them in the way of return. Applied to the 
economic world this means, in the words of Comte: "Every 
person who lives by any useful work should be habituated 
to regard himself not as an individual working for his own 
private benefit, but as a public functionary working for 
the benefit of society." 

The same obligation that applies to the individual in 
his relation to society applies to society in its relation to 
the individual. It therefore defines the standard of dis- 
tribution which society should employ; it ought to distrib- 
ute economic goods with an eye single to the best interests 
of its members. The principle of distribution, in other 
words, like that of production, must conform to the spirit 
which obtains in the ideal family. Each loyal member of 
such a family contributes to its welfare according to his 
ability, without calculating his chances of receiving in re- 
turn the "equivalent " of his services. Similarly the family 
does its best by each of its members, without looking nar- 
rowly to the amount which he is able to contribute to the 
common income. The ideal of economic justice thus be- 
comes, in the often quoted words of Louis Blanc, "The state 
ought to be regarded as one family, in which all shall work 
according to their ability and receive according to their 
needs." 

The conception of distribution according to needs, to be 
sure, is almost as difficult to deal with as is that of equiva- 
lence. Fortunately for our theory, however, we do not 
have to examine it too minutely. For in the world outside 
of the family it will prove practically impossible to adjust 
men's incomes according to their needs, because no one 
can really tell who has more needs than another, and how 
much greater they are. It is, indeed, true that the child 
under fourteen years of age has less needs than an adult, 
reckoning them in terms of the amount of money required 
to satisfy them. It is also true that where two adults live 
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together their combined need for money is less than twice 
as much as where each lives alone, because of the saving in 
overhead expenses. These are quite manageable facts, 
relatively easy to calculate in determining the economic 
needs of a family. When due allowance for them has been 
made, however, we have gone about as far in this direction 
as it is practicable to go. Subject to these conditions, 
accordingly, our ideal will require in practice equality of 
incomes for all persons as the nearest approach to the 
perfect standard of distributive justice which the ignorance 
of man permits. 

Economic equality, I am well aware, is anathema to 
many very excellent people. It certainly has great difficulty 
in making a place for itself in the "philosophy of the top 
dog." But the moral point of view is not that of the top 
dog, but of the impartial observer. Seen from the latter 
standpoint, inequalities do not appear so beautiful as when 
looked at from the lofty heights of exceptional success. 
Inequality of distribution is in the first place very wasteful 
of the material conditions of human well-being. One 
thousand dollars added to an income of one thousand dollars 
may revolutionize a man's mode of living. The same sum 
added to an income of one hundred thousand will produce 
no appreciable effect whatever upon any feature of his 
life. Furthermore, great inequalities of income involve 
grave dangers to morals, since extremes of wealth and 
poverty are about equally inimical to health of character. 
Again, such a system involves serious dangers to the state 
because the state cannot afford to have subjects more 
powerful than itself, as the history of every wealthy nation 
shows only too clearly. The existence of a large class of 
discontented poor is also likely to be almost as dangerous 
to the state as the concentration of enormous wealth in a 
few hands. Finally, it is wasteful from an industrial point 
of view. The sons of the rich, who are likely in large 
degree to inherit the father's ability, are tempted to degen- 
erate into mere loafers, or worse. The very poor, on the 
other hand, do not have sufficient food, clothing, and shel- 
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ter, to be physically vigorous and thus capable of doing 
their best work. 

Inequality, to be sure, like everything else in the world, 
has certain advantages of its own. The most important, 
doubtless, is the zest that is afforded by running for prizes 
(at least in the case of the twenty per cent that are measur- 
ably successful). Undoubtedly, too, as was suggested in a 
recent editorial in one of our weekly journals, the pleasure 
of the winners in their possessions is in many instances 
greatly enhanced by their ability to see all about them 
people not so well supplied with the good things of life as 
are they themselves. 3 Precisely as it used to be affirmed 
that much of the happiness of the saved would consist in 
looking down from Heaven upon the sizzling miseries of 
the damned. But whatever may be the advantages of 
inequality no one need fear its disappearance as one of the 
facts of life. And as will be seen immediately we do not 
even claim that it ought to disappear entirely, at least 
within any period of human history about which it is 
worth while to speculate. 

For obviously the possibility of introducing the ideal of 
the family into society at large depends upon one very 
important condition, namely, that "all shall work according 
to their ability." Where any considerable proportion of 
the community are unwilling to do so the result of attempt- 
ing to introduce such a system would simply be to lower 
the amount to be divided. None, or few, would then be 
better off, while the majority would be worse off. The 
very spirit of the family, therefore, requires that where 
necessary a spur be applied to individuals to induce them 
to raise their economic efficiency to its maximum. A man 
has no moral right to be a sponge. Therefore, he may not 
complain when the world refuses to allow him to play that 
rdle. All of which has been said once for all in the words: 
"If a man will not work, neither shall he eat." 

What then is a just economic system? I answer, that 
economic system is just which in its principles of distribu- 

3 The Review, January 3, 1920, p. 4. 
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tion departs from equality so far and only so far as is 
necessary to supply the spur required to raise production 
to the maximum desirable. The inequalities which belong 
to such a system would, of course, be just also. And those 
returns, whether for working, for saving, or for taking 
risks, would be just which came to the individual as the 
results of the workings of the system. The nature and 
amount of the excess rewards may well vary from generation 
to generation according to the character and intelligence of 
the persons concerned, and also according to the nature of 
the industrial processes that are being employed. No one 
system is in its concrete workings eternally just. The most 
we can say is that that system is just at any given time 
which most successfully maintains such a ratio between 
the demands of production and those of distribution as 
will best serve the economic interests of all concerned, 
while at the same time sacrificing to economic ends none 
of the higher elements of human life. 4 

Contemporary society attempts to apply the needed 
spur chiefly through the principle of competition. It 
follows from what has been said above that provided, or 
in so far as competition is, on the whole, the best industrial 
system at present attainable, that is a fair price to-day 
which is obtained through fair competition in an open 
market. "Fair competition" is that form of competition 
in which success is won on the basis of effective service. 

4 It must be noted that the equality of treatment here set forth as an ideal 
may require a larger amount of pay in occupations essentially monotonous 
and otherwise disagreeable than in those which are intrinsically interesting, or 
are for whatever reasons contributory to immediate happiness or self-develop- 
ment. In this way the satisfactions which money brings may serve as a plus 
as against the minus represented by the tedium or other ills with which the 
task burdens the slowly passing hours. Following this line of thought, and 
taking into consideration, at the same time, the necessity of paying according 
to effort in order to apply the necessary spur to action, one may get to demands 
which at certain points are identical with the first form of the standard of 
equivalence criticised in the earlier part of the paper. But the principles 
here advocated and the demands of equivalence are, as should be obvious, in 
spirit utterly different. The coincidence in the field of practice, as far as it 
exists, has at most the significance of the (also incomplete) coincidence between 
the requirements of the retributive and deterrent standards of punishment. 
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An "open market" means one which is not artificially 
closed by law, agreement, etc., and which is really accessi- 
ble to a large number of persons prepared and willing to 
serve and be served. 

Competition, like every other instrument of man, has its 
imperfections, many of which, as everyone conversant 
with the subject knows, go down to the very foundations 
of the system. The rewards and penalties which it dis- 
penses are, therefore, far from being the last word in 
economic justice. The ideal system of distribution, we 
have maintained, is represented by the nearest approach 
to equality compatible with the maintenance of a high 
standard of production. Accordingly, where men are 
receiving wages higher than the average, society should 
attempt to reduce these wages as near to the level of the 
average as is compatible with securing a sufficient amount 
of service of the desired kind and quality. In the case of 
those who are getting less than the average, in so far as 
they are working to the limits of the maximum desirable, 
society should aim to raise their wages as near to the 
average level as is compatible with the excess payments 
to others that are necessary in order to obtain the requisite 
exceptional service. 

The problem of the means to the attainment of these 
ends is one primarily for the economist, the statesman, 
and the business man. As we all know, the modern state 
has in the income and the inheritance tax a powerful 
instrument for levelling down; and it has begun to use, 
among other devices, the legal minimum wage as an instru- 
ment for levelling up. After what has been said the under- 
lying principle upon which these measures rest needs no 
defense. With regard to economic minima, however, we 
must never forget that when the "living wage," as defined, 
for example, by our industrial commissions, has been 
established as the minimum permitted by law, and econo- 
mic society has made the tremendous adjustments which 
this policy will necessitate, then we must take up anew the 
problem of ehminating the lower wage levels, if there be 
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such, which cannot justify themselves by the requirements 
of a satisfactory system of production, even though they 
may be sufficient to supply the bare needs of existence. 

There are certain fields in which competition can play 
no direct part whatever in regulating economic rewards, 
because it has ceased to exist. Indeed, in some cases society 
has no desire, as well as no power, to revive it, because it 
cannot be made to function effectively. This is the field 
of public utilities and other "natural monopolies." What 
then is a fair price for the managerial labor and skill and 
for the capital involved in such undertakings? In answer- 
ing this question we must note that the wages of the 
managers of these enterprises are ordinarily above the 
average of the community as a whole. We shall not go 
far astray if we make the same assertion with regard to 
the incomes of those who supply the major portion of the 
capital employed by economic society. Therefore, the 
fair price for these two forms of service will be, generally 
speaking, the lowest price that will produce an adequate 
supply of the particular kind and quality of service required 
under the given conditions. These conditions are at 
present determined by what the managerial skill and the 
capital concerned could obtain, on the average, under 
circumstances of equal risk, in the open market. Such a 
price is, therefore, to-day, a fair price. 

This is precisely the principle which is being employed 
by the courts. Typical in this respect is the legal doctrine 
of a reasonable railroad rate. "The reasonableness of the 
schedule as a whole," write Beale and Wyman, in Railroad 
Rate Regulation, "depends upon whether it yields a fair 
return to the carrier. This is largely a mathematical 
question. The carrier is entitled, first to pay all expenses, 
which would include both the actual expenses of operation 
and also certain annual charges that must be paid before 
any real profit can be realized. He is entitled, furthermore, 
to gain a fair profit on his capital invested. The determina- 
tion of the actual amount of the capital invested may be 
a matter of some difficulty; once determined, the rate of 
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profit upon that amount of capital is a question which will 
be determined, generally speaking, by the ordinary business 
profit of the time and place. A schedule of rates will be 
reasonable from the point of view of the carrier if it yields 
him a net profit equal to that which would be realized, as 
a business question, from any other business where the 
capital and the risk were the same." In a very able arti- 
cle in a recent number of the Harvard Law Review, Mr. H. W. 
Edgerton has shown that the introduction into the problem 
of the claims of the shippers leaves the solution here stated 
unchanged. 6 

The above statement should enable us to answer the 
question. What is a fair price in those fields where the 
state or quasi-public organizations like educational endow- 
ments determine the wage? What is, for example, a just 
wage for a state or municipal official, or for a university 
professor? What is the fair duration of a patent or a 
copyright? To answer the question in the concrete, the 
just wage for a university professor is that sum which will 
attract to the profession in sufficient amount the ability 
and willingness to work required for meeting the needs 
which universities exist to supply. And if the university 
is to get the best real services and not merely nominal ones, 
this sum must, furthermore, be large enough to enable him 
to afford those expenditures which are necessary for the 
most effective performance of his duties. 

The community is constantly being called upon to deter- 
mine, through its arbitration boards, what constitutes a 
fair wage for great bodies of workers, such as the coal 
miners or locomotive engineers. As is well known, this 
method of settling industrial disputes has of late been 
losing favor because the boards, sometimes by their own 
confession, have been unable to find any standard of fair- 
ness towards which to move. Their findings have, there- 
fore, tended to represent merely a more or less arbitrary 
compromise between coriflicting demands. With all due 

6 Beale and Wyman, Railroad Rate Regulation, second edition, sec. 220. 
H. W. Edgerton, 32 Harv. Law Rev., 516. 
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recognition of the enormous difficulties of this class of 
problems, this outcome does not seem to be a necessary 
one. For the principles which hold for the professor or 
the judge hold equally for the coal miner or the locomotive 
engineer, though the actual working out of the problem in 
the latter cases happens to involve complications of which 
the former are quite innocent. The wages of locomotive 
engineers, like those of professors, ought to be sufficient to 
fill each grade of the service with the requisite number of 
men possessed of the necessary ability. They should, fur- 
thermore, afford a man with a family of average size suffi- 
cient means, reckoned by the year, to keep him permanently 
in the physical condition necessary for a proper performance 
of his duties, and of course to maintain the same standards 
of living for his family. These counts should be a first 
charge on all transportation. But there is another factor. 
If the annual income, thus reckoned, is less than the average 
annual family income of the nation as a whole, the men 
have a prima facie claim to an advance up to this point. 
It goes without saying that the duty of society to honor 
these claims may be limited by other conflicting considera- 
tions. It must take into account the effects of any pro- 
posed advance upon the real wages of the remaining mem- 
bers of the community who must pay the charges. The 
effects upon the industry as a whole must of course be 
counted, and much else which it is unnecessary to mention 
in this place. All that we here attempt is to formulate 
a first approximation to a standard. And this, notwith- 
standing the questions it leaves unanswered, should not 
be a futile method of spending one's time. For without a 
standard, whether formulated or implicit, the economists 
and other experts, the "representatives of the public," 
and all the other members of the arbitration boards are 
like Huxley's Irish horseman, who was "going at a divil 
of a pace," but didn't know where he was going. 

In this country, before the Civil War, the husband and 
father was in the great majority of cases the sole wage 
receiver of the family. This remains true, to a consider- 
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ble extent at least, to-day. The preceding discussion has 
failed to state explicitly on what basis such a man ought 
to be paid. There can, however, be but one answer on 
the principles for which we have contended. The agents, 
whoever they are, through whom society distributes its 
goods ought to be paid in proportion to the number of 
individuals properly dependent upon them. This may 
include of course not merely the immediate family, but in 
certain circumstances the aged parents, the invalid sister, 
or others more remote. No agencies exist in contemporary 
society for the effective realization of this claim. Never- 
theless, it has worked itself out in a crude way in the com- 
petitive system through the determination of the working- 
man and the clerk to maintain the standard of living for 
his family as well as for himself. And this determination 
has been seconded not infrequently by the recognition on 
the part of the employer of the justice of such a claim. 
Hence has arisen the phenomenon of unequal pay for equal 
work as between men and women. This phenomenon is 
not to be confused with the fact that what appears to be 
equal work often is not. For it is found where there is in 
fact no difference in quality or amount of service. And 
where such differences exist they do not ordinarily account 
for the differences in wages that actually obtain. 

The result is the realization of an ideal of justice for 
all which is incomplete enough, no doubt, but is infinitely 
better than nothing. One of the serious dangers which 
threatens society to-day is the movement to destroy this 
system by law or any other agency that may come to hand. 
It is being engineered not with a view to a nearer approxi- 
mation to the ideal of equality for all, but rather for the 
destruction of such approximations as have been thus far 
attained. Obviously one who accepts the principles laid 
down in this paper could have no sympathy with such an 
object. The average man engaged in business has the 
financial care of more dependents than the average woman. 
It is true that there are some men who have no dependents 
of any kind; it is also true that there are such women, 
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and that the number of the latter is by far the greater in 
economic society as a whole. It is true that some women 
in business are widows with dependent children; it is 
equally true that besides the widowers with children there 
are the married men who have both wife and children. 
It is true that some women are supporting a mother or an 
invalid sister. As many men will be found who are doing 
precisely the same thing, and most of these men have a 
wife and children to care for besides. If the present 
system of payment through the father is to be destroyed 
society must move in either one of two directions. It must 
seek either to adjust incomes in accordance with the 
number of dependents more perfectly than it does at present 
or it must treat each worker as an isolated unit. The first 
alternative, as far as I can see, could be realized only by 
socialism. The second would mean that the interests of 
the great majority of the members of society, men, women, 
and children alike, had been sacrificed to the interests of 
that comparatively small body of women who will never 
marry. For him who accepts the general conclusions of 
this paper, and at the same time is not a socialist, the only 
possible policy is to stand by the method of distribution at 
present prevailing. In its union of strength and imperfec- 
tion this part of the competitive system is neither worse 
nor better than the rest. 

It might at first glance be supposed that the movement 
to divorce men and women from all family relationships 
in determining wages would find its support in the "fruits 
of one's labor" theory. In this case the issue before us 
would be one more phase of that clash of ideals with which 
this paper has been occupied from the beginning. A more 
careful examination, however, will show that while the 
movement in question undoubtedly owes much of its 
actual momentum to the widespread acceptance of this 
principle of distribution, it can at bottom claim as little sup- 
port from the one rival as from the other. Locke's theory, 
when translated into the concrete, does, indeed, seem to 
affirm that in so far as the employees of the A, B, C, Com- 
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pany do equal work they ought to receive equal pay, and 
that this holds whether they are men or women. But what 
Locke's principle really says is this: All human beings doing 
equal work, wherever the work may be done, are entitled to 
equal pay. According to this view, therefore, we should 
undoubtedly have to ignore dependents who are doing no 
work for society that can properly be so called; and should 
thus have to throw out the children and the invalid sisters. 
But how about the wife at home? Is she doing no useful 
work? Is she not on the contrary doing a work as impor- 
tant as and often far more exacting and fatiguing than 
that of her husband, especially if she be a mother? Should 
she not be paid for it? And can you cut her husband's 
salary, in order that a part of it may be given to an un- 
married woman, without cutting that of the wife at the 
same time? Why not solve the problem by raising the 
women's salaries to the level of the men's, it may be asked. 
This suggestion is a mere subterfuge. The question is, 
What is the fairest disposition to make of a given sum of 
money, whatever its amount? A system that ignores the 
claims of the married woman as a wage earner simply 
ignores the claims of one of the greatest of the world's 
fields of labor — largely, I fancy, because its representatives 
are not making a noise. 

The laboring classes, as is well known, have adopted 
"Equal pay for equal work" as one of their slogans. The 
reason is also well known. They are determined to protect 
their own standard of wages against the competition of 
woman's wage. Since their standard is based upon the 
needs of a family we can have nothing but approval for 
their purpose. But this aiming at one target for the pur- 
pose of hitting another is likely in the end to have very 
awkward consequences. For some day a United States 
Supreme Court will make the important discovery that 
the Fourteenth Amendment is not violated by the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage for men. When that day arrives, 
on what basis shall this wage be calculated? On the basis 
of the needs of an average family, our view would declare. 
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Not so, says the new movement; the number of dependents 
has nothing to do with the amount of pay to which a man 
is entitled. If the latter view is correct, the conclusion is 
inescapable that the minimum wage for men must be calcu- 
lated upon the needs of the worker alone. On this issue 
the workingman will find that he must either fish or cut 
bait, and the sooner he awakens to the real situation the 
better it will be for him. 

A final problem remains for consideration. It is obvious 
that according to the present paper deliberate lapses from 
economic equality are permissible, on a large scale, at least, 
only because of the hardness of the human heart. The 
question therefore arises, What return for his services 
ought a man to accept who aims at a higher standard of 
conduct than that of the ordinary individual who has to 
be bribed to get him to work. The answer is that, under 
given conditions, a certain reward is always necessary to 
secure for society each particular kind of service in the 
requisite amount and quality; and that every man ought 
to accept such reward when it is offered him. When Ben- 
jamin Franklin invented his famous stove he refused to 
take out a patent on it, and gave it freely to the world. 
As almost no one followed his example no harm was done, 
and the world was just that much better off for the gift. 
But suppose his generosity had fired the emulation of a 
third of our American inventors. The result would have 
been a great calamity. It would soon have become a 
disgrace to accept the profits from a patent, and as a result, 
in all probability, the less unselfish geniuses would never 
have produced their inventions. In certain fields, as in 
medicine, this statement apparently does not hold. Here, 
therefore — such is the complexity of ethical phenomena — 
a different code will be and may be followed by the best 
men. But under ordinary circumstances the interests of 
economic order and economic progress alike will be best 
conserved if the good man accepts the rewards which must 
be offered to his co-laborers in the same field. On the other 
hand when there are poured into his lap sums palpably in 
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excess of this amount he will feel that he has no right to 
treat them as his own, but will regard them as a trust held 
by him in behalf of society. Under such circumstances 
his first care should ordinarily be for his employees. The 
reason for this statement is not, as some enthusiasts for 
profit-sharing would have us suppose, because these em- 
ployees have necessarily "earned" more than the employees 
of other men who have been less successful. This would be 
to go back to the "fruits of one's labor" theory in precisely 
the case where it has least plausibility. The priority of 
the claims of one's own employees usually has its source 
rather in the fact that the promptings of humanity ordi- 
narily go out most spontaneously and vigorously, and 
reach their goal with most economy of effort in the case 
of those whose lives touch our own. Wherever the level 
of remuneration is well above that of the "living wage," 
the claims of the employees should always be balanced 
against those of the consumers, who may be served through 
lower prices, of entrepreneurs who may be served with 
capital through loans, and of the community at large which 
may receive back its own in the form of what is commonly 
called donations. 
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